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A man cannot live to the age of eighty-five, particularly if
he be engaged in so new and progressive a science as com-
parative philology, without having some of his earlier works
called antiquated. But we ought to distinguish between books
that become antiquated, and books that become historical.
Pott's Eiymoloyisdie Forsclmnycn, in their first edition, contain,
no doubt, many statements which the merest beginner now
knows to be erroneous. But what these beginners are apt
to forget is that Pott's mistakes were often inevitable, nay,
even creditable. We do not blame the first decipherers of the
hieroglyphic inscriptions, because in some of their first inter-
pretations they guessed wrongly. We admire them for what
they guessed rightly, and we often find even their mistakes
extremely ingenious and instructive. I should advise all those
who have been taught to look upon Pott's early works as
obsolete to read his Etymoloyischc Forschunyen, even the first
edition; and I promise them they will gain a truer insight
into the original purposes of comparative philology than they
can gain from any of the more recent manuals. They will
be surprised at the numberless discoveries which are due to
Pott, though they have been made again and again, quite
innocently, by later comers. In Pott's time the most necessary
work consisted in the collection of materials. Overwhelming-
proofs were wanted to establish what seems to us a simple fact,
but what was then regarded us a, most pestilent heresy, namely,
that Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, and Sanskrit were
cognate tongues. It was Pott who brought these overwhelming
proofs together, and thus crushed once and for all the oppo-
sition of narrow-minded sceptics. It is quite true that his
work was always rather massive, but massive work was wanted
for laying the foundation of the new science. It is true, also,
that his style was very imperfect, was, in fact, no style at all.
He simply poured out his knowledge, without any attempt at
order and perspicuity. I believe it was Ascoli who once com-
pared his books to what the plain of Shinar might have looked
like after the Tower of Babel had come to grief. But, after
all, the foundation which he laid has lasted; and, after the
rubbish has been cleared away by himself and others, enough